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TO OUR READERS. 


Fe.tow Sroupents :—When the Yale Literary Magazine first 
came into being, the continuance of its existence was a matter 
of doubt. Time has answered the question favorably. It has 
lived to see many of its kindred, and the companions of its 
earlier days, pass away forever. And now, having attained its 
majority, it comes to us, in the twenty-second year of its age, 
in a sound and healthy condition. In taking charge of it, we 
have but one promise to make. We will be faithful. We are 
not insensible to the generosity which placed us in this posi- 
tion, and we trust that, when you criticise our work, the same 
spirit will temper your judgment. 

Since the Magazine can neither be conducted successfully, 
nor criticised justly, without a clear understanding of its pur- 
pose, we wish to set forth briefly our idea upon that matter. 
Looking at the Prospectus of the first Volume, we find its 
object to have been originally, “To foster a literary spirit, and 
to furnish a medium for its exercise ; to rescue from utter waste 
the many thoughts and musings of a student’s leisure hours, 
and to afford some opportunity to train ourselves for the strife 
and collision of mind which we must expect in after life.” Its 
object is not changed. Evidently the Lit. is the property of no 
one man and no set of men. It belongs to the members of all 
Classes. It aims “to foster a literary spirit” throughout the 
whole of Yale, and “to furnish a medium for its exercise” to 
all her loyal sons. It is not an institution for the honor and 
gratification of five men in every Class, but an “ opportunity” 
to take advantage of which is the privilege and duty of all. 
Accordingly, we ask of you, Fellow Students, to contribute 
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liberally to its pages. We want whatever is good literature, 
whether it pertain immediately to College life, or to anything 
interesting to educated men. Let every contributor, writing 
nothing for popularity, candidly tell what he thinks and feels, 
Depth and power are of great value, but they are not all that 
is excellent in writing. Let the profound man be profound, but 
let no other try to be so, for the effect will be a failure. In 
this Magazine wit is very desirable. The inhabitants of this 
College world love to laugh. Let the humorous man be 
humorous, but let no other make himself ridiculous by attempt- 
ing it. The advice of Sidney Smith is golden. “Look in thy 
heart and write.” We want your honest, outspoken senti- 
ments. We want thoughts which come clear and strong from 
the stirring brain, full and earnest from the manly heart. Let 
there be independent thinking and fearless utterance. This is 
what College needs, and it will give the Lit. character and 
interest. We say these things because the success of the Maga- 
zine depends on you, as well as upon ourselves. If you will 
strike hands with us in this work, we shall engage in it cheer- 
fully, and, so far as we can, prove ourselves worthy of the 
confidence reposed in us. 


Eprrors. 
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College Refinement. 


“Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core; ay, in my heart of heart.” Hauer. 


Rerinement is twofold in its nature. There is refinement in charac- 
ter and refinement in manners. The former pertains to what a man is; 
the latter to what he appears to be. 

Refinement in character is fineness and purity of soul. It has for its 
basis that pure taste, that lively sense of propriety and delicacy of feel- 
ing, which prompts the exactly appropriate word or action, on every oc- 
casion, and under all circumstances. It perceives intuitively the feelings 
of others, and regards them tenderly. It is keenly sensitive to injury, 
highly appreciates kindness, and is warmly grateful for favors. It has 
an ardent love for whatever is pure and beautiful, is deeply disgusted 
with impurity and coarseness, and hates with perfect hatred all that is 
ugly and foul. It delights in fine thoughts and elevated sentiment, and 
mourns that it is ever compelled to breathe the atmosphere of any other. 

Of such character, refinement in manners is the legitimate expression, 
It is the graceful and pleasing deportment in which a noble nature 
chooses to stand forth. 
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Yet not unfrequently, genuine refinement exists with manners rough 
and repulsive. We have often seen a rude and awkward backwoodsman, 
possessed of such purity of thought and delicacy of feeling, as might well 
put to shame those who, too stupid to see through the seeming into the 
real, would laugh at his uncultivated expressions and uncouth appearance. 
Endowed with native nobility, such a man is made pure by communing 
with the rocks, the hills and the streams amid which he dwells in inno- 
cence. But because the nature and ease of one’s manners depend upon 
the kind and amount of his social intercourse, the secluded countryman 
does not learn the forms adapted to set forth his excellence to the best 
advantage. Such a man is gold, but he is gold in the ore. We love to 
meet him out among bis native hills and woods, and talk withhim. We 
always leave him, better satisfied with human nature—feeling that true 
character and manhood are realities. We like him, not because he is un- 
gainly and apparently harsh, but because in spite of this, he is really fine 
and gentle. In disagreeable contrast, however, there are scores of men 
in every community with a polished exterior, but coarse nature. Men 
whose ordinary conversation is laden with impurity, and whose practices 
are too base to be mentioned, move in what is called “best society,” 
appearing there with unexceptionable conduct. They “do sugar o’er 
the devil himself.” They dress in good taste; by their deportment they 
please, perhaps fascinate; conversing, they display talent and culture ; 
the sentiments they express are adapted to the company they are in, 
and on the whole, unless they remain too long in one circle—long enough 
for the cloven foot to appear—the impression they leave is favorable in 
the highest degree. With such, refinement is an art, not an element 
of character. With them it consists in something to be said and done 
on certain occasions, not something that is to grow up in the man, per- 
meating and pervading his whole being. The lives of such men are lies. 
They palm themselves off for noble, when they are mean. They go through 
all the appropriate motions and offer all the fine remarks. But that is 
not refinement, any more than getting on one’s knees is praying, and in 
the long run, it will avail little more with the world than mockery will 
with heaven. Such men are not gold; it is only the gilding that shines, 
and it will soon wear off. “Murder will out.” So common are refined 
manners without the corresponding character, so numerous are those who 
employ a finished exterior and courteous bearing, merely as a veil for 
their coarse nature, and a snare by which to accomplish their base ends, 
that the world has learned to regard a man’s appearance only as a 
slight indication of what he is, and to subject every individual to scruti- 
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ny so wakeful and penetrating, as to make the concealment of the truth 
impossible. The expression of the eye, the lines on the face, the tones 
of the voice, the carriage of the head, are constantly revealing to others 
a character which we can get rid of by no temporary expedient whatev- 
er. Here it is hard to counterfeit. After a time, a man is sure to pass 
for what he is worth, None but the most unsophiscated get cheated 
permanently. Those who trust to what they can put on for the occa- 
sion, who have faith in any appearances except the natural outflow of a 
pure soul, will find that they have been leaning on a broken reed, and 
will prove themselves to be not only criminally deceitful, but also con- 
temptibly shallow. 

Just here, we believe, is the great failing in our college world. Among 
six hundred students, there is not one who cannot appear to good advan- 
tage. But it is a matter of regret, that so many are content with the pow- 
er to seem gentlemen, and accordingly make no effort to be such. Howev- 
er, we believe, in no sphere of life do the mass of young men possess so 
much of fineness and delicacy of feeling. There are many constant and 
powerful influences to bring this about. Our studies, reading, the associa- 
tions around us, are favorable. All truth is in its tendency elevating. Its 
acquisition is not only disciplinary, but also purifying. There is not a truth 
of God, whether it pertain directly to Him, or to the constitution of things 
He has ordained, but that while it expands the intellect that comprehends 
it, also lifts the soul that receives it, upward to its Author. Truth is 
the thought of God. It is pure, for its Source is Purity. He who deals 
with it, though it be abstract and far from the practical, is under a good 
influence. If he be coarse, he is so in spite of a refining power. The 
student of natural science is led forth into the boundless realms of 
boundless wonder. Everywhere, be it in the contemplation of atoms or 
of worlds, ineffable beauty waits to charm, and transcendent sublimity 
to exalt. The student of language holds converse with the minds, whose 
works have withstood the heavings and surgings of the ages, simply be- 
cause they are full of the true, the beautiful and the good. Turning 
over a lexicon, he finds, multitudinous as the stars, single words that are 
poems—histories of far-gone times—revealers of the thought and feel- 
ing of buried nations. The student’s reading, too, is the same in nature 
and effect. So far as he will, he breathes the sentiment and purpose 
which inspired the author. A book isa companion. Whoever goes into 
the college library, finds himself in the society of great and good men, 
If there, in the sacred presence of those who have lived and wrought for 
all time, he can be ignoble, he is strong in baseness. Moreover, the very 
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atmosphere the student breathes on college ground, is fitted to make him 
pure. These college halls are rendered sacred, by the holy aspirations 
of the good that have moved here. Within these brick walls, many of 
America’s sons have laid the foundation of their greatness. If we will 
listen, these old, patriarchal-elms will tell us such a catalogue of the no- 
ble and true, whose young manhood they have seen unfolding here, as 
shall inspire us with higher purposes, than can consist with the slightest 
tendency to coarseness. Such are some of the influences to which a stu- 
dent is liable. But these are not all. The intercourse of students with 
each other, so constant and intimate, is, perhaps, more effective than any 
other power in forming their character. This, since nothing so develops 
manhood as close contact with men, is one of the chief advantages of 
college life, yet it must be confessed, it is not altogether what it should 
be. None of our privileges is more generally, or more flagrantly, abused. 
Just in proportion as a man’s work is intense, his relaxation is free. 
Hence, the spirit of abandon which characterizes the student's leisure 
hours. This feeling should be indulged largely, but it never need to 
tend towards coarseness. If a man is what he should be, keeping aloof 
from all that is not fine and pure, will be no restraint to him. There 
are those, who think that this delicacy of feeling belongs solely to wo- 
man, and in man it is unmanly. According to their theory, strength is 
the essential characteristic of manhood, and fineness that of womanhood. 
This is true, but a strong man without tenderness for others, and purity 
of taste, may be a monster. 


“O, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 
Could great men thunder 
As Jove himself does, Jove would ne’er be quiet ; 
For every pelting, petty officer, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Would use his heaven for thunder; nothing but thunder ;— 
Merciful Heaven!” 


We may as well remember that, when on earth, the Mightiest among 
men was the most delicate and pure. No better tribute can be paid to 
manhood, than the eulogium of Antony over Brutus: 


“ His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, This was a man.” 
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There is among us, an unpardonable tendency to coarse fun. The 
idea prevails to no small extent, that there can be no real, capital sport 
without vulgarity. Now the fact is, on any subject, high or low, a man 
of genuine wit can say things, which it would be almost impossible not 
to laugh at. But laughter is not always delight. Therefore, perhaps, 
it may be admitted that low conversation is sometimes really laughable, 
yet it is always so intolerably disgusting, there is no enjoyment to be de- 
rived from it. He who letshis wit run in that direction, criminally 
abuses a rare gift, and is doing more than he can in any other way to 
corrupt his companions. By the intermixture of the mirthful, he ren- 
ders attractive to those most easily tempted, what is in itself disgusting, 
and leads those who add stupidity to grossness, to think that vulgarity, 
even without the ridiculous, is an object of laughter, rather than loath- 
ing. The idea, that vulgarity and irreverence are indispensable elements 
in wit, or are the best, is born of a beastly nature. It finds lodgment 
in none but degraded souls. It is an insult to human nature—a libel 
upon our manhood. Yet this philosophy pervades college life widely 
enough, to give rise to several barbarous festivals annually. The student 
has not been here three weeks, before he is dragged through an initiation 
to a freshman society, (provided he joins one,) that shocks him and the 
better part of every man who witnesses it. We do not object to initia- 
tions respectably conducted. We care not how much fun is made at 
the freshman’s expense, if it be innocent. Let initiations be as ridicu- 
lous as human invention can make them. Mingle the absurd and the 
fantastic-horrible, make humbug as impressive as possible, but keep pro- 
fanity and indecency at a distance. Putting a man in a coffin for sport 
and kindred operations, are profanations which trample on the finest 
feelings of our nature. Death is a terrible reality. The grave is sacred 
as our last resting place. To trifle with these is a mockery, shocking in 
its enactment and brutalizing in effect. 

A Pow-wow is not a bad thing. An unrestrained glorification with 
music and banners, with torches and transparencies, over the transition 
from Freshmen to Sophomore seats, we heartily sympathize with. But 
we do hate the ordinary proclivity to vile, insufferable buffoonery, which 
generally attends it. Of the same kind is the burial of Euclid—an in- 
stitution which might be venerated for its age, were not an outrage exe- 
crable in proportion to its years. Night is made hideous, by a grand 
burlesque of the most solemn of human experiences. Respectable men 
are ashamed to be present at the performance, undisguised. We believe 
that most who attend, do so, not from any sympathy with it, but from 
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curiosity or a sickly fear of unpopularity. The custom is kept up, not 
by any general demand, but by the absurd notion, limited to only a few, 
that there is no fun without vulgarity and sacrilege. We are thankful 
that such things are doomed to die, and we are glad that the custom of 
which we speak is dying. We are aware that in saying these things, 
we make ourselves liable to an incalculable amount of bitter reproach. 
We cannot help that. Our subject requires us to say soft words of 
nothing, which crushes out the refinement that is essential to a true 
character. We might talk of the immorality of some practices men- 
tioned, but that is not our theme, and this is no place for a sermon. 
We only appeal to men in behalf of decency. 

The spirit we denounce is almost unlimited in its influence. It not 
only originates the bad, but poisons the good. We have never attended 
a Wooden Spoon Exhibition, where things were not said, to some extent, 
insulting to every lady in the hall. Some men cannot make a speech, 
of five minutes, even in the presence of the fine and fair, without letting 
out something which will show their gentlemanliness to be of very 
doubtful character. “Out of the abundance of the heart, the mouth 
speaketh.” 

Our Literature, occasionally, is tainted with the same thing. But we 
will not continue to specify. It is to be regretted, that there is so much 
unpalatable truth to be told. Our earnest desire is, that genuine refine- 
ment, consisting of finenes and purity of nature, and delicacy of feeling, 
without which, a man, though he be proud, can have no self-respect ; 
though he call himself a gentleman, can have no high sense of honor; 
though he excel in scholarship and in general ability, cannot be of the high- 
est use in life; without which, in short, a man is not a man ; may exist 
throughout the college-world, in reality as well as in appearance, and 
that whatever abuses have sprung from the want of it, and prevent its 
culture, may be banished from Yale forever. 8. H. L. 
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A City gone to Seed. 


In the afternoon they came unto a land, 
In which it seemed always afternoon, 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Tue Loros Eaters, 


Away down upon the Atlantic coast nearly to the jumping-off-place 
of this free and independent country, dozes in the sun a little city. We 
might call it town or hamlet, but venerable Spanish folios show la 
Ciudad de San Augustino, and as they (not the folios but the nation) 
built it, they had a right to dignify it with the most telling name they 
could, It is a very dull, lethargic, little city, where Spanish blood for- 
bids people to work, Spanish tongue to read, and Spanish religion to 
think. A glance tells us it is past its meridian, is slowly setting to 
nothingness and oblivion, through long, dreamy years of indolence. 
Yet it is beautiful, lovely; sleeping like an odalisque by its quiet bay. 
What if its beauty is that of “the dying day and the autumn woods” ? 
Nobody goes there to speculate in lots, or to kick up a row. We could 
not if we would. All day long a tropic sun shines through an Indian 
summer sky, all day a gentle sea-breeze sways to and fro the pendulous 
fronds of the palm, and shows the golden fruit of the orange among its 
dark green leaves. All night the moon pours a lustrous light 


“on castle walls 
And snowy summits, old in story,” 


all night the land breeze comes fraught with perfume from southern 
gardens and primeval forests, softly fanning the Spanish maidens that 
trip along the sea-wall, or silently listen to the splashing wavelets at its 
base. 

Need we do more than mention the famed harbor of St. Augustine ? 
Shut in between the narrow island of Santa Anastasia and the main- 
land, circling in a graceful curve around the shore and out to foaming 
banks of breakers at either extremity, it sleeps in the sun or heaves its 
waters in long, low undulations. From the center of this bay we see 
the city spread out along the beach like a panorama, its white houses 
in strong contrast with the green foliage, flanked on the right by the 
dark gray battlements and wave-worn curtains of Castle San Marco, 
now called Fort Marion, and on the left by a long level stretch of 
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meadow extending westerly and southerly to the blue, pine forests, while 
over castle, town, and sea, hangs that mellow, Italian sky, known to north- 
ern eyes only by the landscapes of Claude Lorraine. 

No ships ride at anchor. Nothing disturbs the waters of the har- 
bor but a few fishing smacks and superannuated canoes. As we ap- 
proach the only pier, divers ancient negroes become visible, doing 
nothing very lazily, and other modern ones sucking sugarcane and 
playing in the sand. 

Skirting the shore in front of the town runs the sea-wall, built of 
massy granite to hinder the encroachments of the waves, whose top fur- 
nishes a delectable promenade. As we leave this and enter the city we 
meet everywhere a slumberous calm; we are no longer in the busy, 
scrambling, hurry-skurry world. A few men with broad brimmed 
sombreros walk sedately along as if they very well knew that art is 
short and life long; grass covers the pathway, and very rarely does 
some presumptuous carriage traverse the narrow, balconied, over-shad- 
owed streets; monotonously hum the bees around the drooping 
flowers ; softly, sleepily the ripples break on the sand; ruined walls 
fretted and sculptured portals, waste, overgrown lawns, shafts of drowsy 
sunlight through ancient windows, all tell the death of Thought and 
Life, of Work and Will. 

In the center of the town is a little square, where stands a small 
solitary pillar, bearing the device 


Piaza DE 1a Constitucion. 


Fronting the north side of the plaza is the old cathedral of Santa Hele- 
na, surmounted with an antique belfry, where a chime of five bells is oc- 
casionally rung with a past-and-gone, far-off sound, as if from out years 
long hidden in the crypts of the past. Joined with the soft melody of 
the organ, its burden seemed to be that of the song of the bride of Lam- 
mermoor, 


Empty heart, and hand, and eye, 
Easy live and quiet die. 


Everything is finished, ripe, going to seed; it is a second lotus-land, 
and “ the time, the clime, the spot” whispers e dolce far niente. 

In the evenings Castilian ditties sung to the guitar by hidden voices 
float from closed balconies, perchance an amatory ode of Lope de Vega, 
perchance that pensive cantinela of Gonzaga, so popular on the Spanish 
main : 
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« 


Sao estes os prados, Are these the smiling meadows, 
Os sitios formosos, Is this the shady wild wood, 
Aondce passava Where in simple happiness 

Os annos gostosos? I passed the years of childhood? 
Sao estes ; mas eu Ah, yes; these are the same, but 
O mesmo nao sou. I the same am not, 

Marilia, tu chamas, For thou hast left me lone, love, 
Espera que eu vou. And misery is my lot. 


The frowning old castle north of the city is a unique remnant of 
mediaeval architecture. The wide and deep fosse, the frame of the 
portcullis,a defaced and ancient inscription, conjoin to transport us to 
an older world and an earlier time. Nor is it altogether scant in legen- 
dary lore. Sixty feet above the exterior surface is a little loophole ; 
from there the Seminole chieftain Coacooche, when prisoner, made a 
daring leap, and won his liberty and life. 

Far under ground in the northeast corner of the fortress is a sunless 
chamber. On entering this the guide will light a torch of fat pine, and with 
the close musty atmosphere of the room around you, watching the water 
as it trickles down the reeking walls, will tell you how some years ago 
a portion of the interior masonry gave way, disclosing this, previously 
walled up, apartment, and how its only tenant was a human skeletor, 
still clothed in tattered fragments of garments, and an empty cup. Whg 
shall say what dark deed of crime, what drama of vengeance, guilt, or 
bigotry, has been enacted here? About the center of the eastern curtain, 
you see where many stones are fractured by cannon balls. More than a 
century ago Governor Oglethorpe left these marks as enduring testi- 
monies of his valor and energy. 

No, my friend, this little city has not always dozed. There was a 
time when its streets reéchoed to the tramp of mail clad warriors, 
when on those gray battlements the Castilian banner floated over the 
flower of Spanish chivalry. For forty years before a stone of another 
permanent settlement north of Mexico was laid, had busy, fluctuating 
life trod these pathways. 

Close to the shore a deserted, ruinous house is shown the curious 
visitor. Rats and scorpions haunt its vacant chambers, the rain pelts 
pitilessly through its rotten roof, its rude walls are almost crumbled 
away. Yet that poor, tumble-down, insignificant old hut, has more of 
interest than the noblest edifice of modern opulence, is as venerable to 
the American as the old South Church or Independence Hall. Its 
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foundation was laid long ere that stormy day when the Mayflower an- 
chored off Plymouth rock, years before Oloffe the Dreamer had his 
prophetic vision on the greensward of Mannahatta, nor had the adven- 
turous Iberville erected his little fort in the swamps of Louisiana. It is 
the oldest house of the oldest settlement in the United States. Wilder 
than any tale of Charter Oak, would be its history. The haughty 
Spaniard, the fiery Frenchman, the ruthless Bucanier, the determined 
Englishman, the noble Indian and our own countrymen, have all fought 
and bled and died, within its shadow. The fosse of that old castle has 
flowed with the blood of many nations, and the incidents of its history 
are, perhaps, the most varied, most notable, and least known of any 
one spot in our land. 

But stirring events and rapid change are now no more. A tranquil 
apathy, a stagnant senility, has settled down upon the town. The In- 
dian pony feeds peaceably in the dry fosse, running vines clamber over 
ramparts, and old walls loom up at night, cracked and weird as those 
of the House of Usher. He who spends a short time there lives as in a 
pleasant dream, and going away, doubts the reality of all he has seen 
and heard and done. Would that we could spend all our years under 
the same hallucination, for 


Death is the end of life; ah, why 
Should life all labor be? 


D. G. B. 


“Then knew not then what War was.” 
L 


In that lovely land where the beautiful Rhine, 

With its banks enlaced by the trailing vine, 

Glides along to the sea ’neath the castled steeps 

That are mirrored far down in the watery deeps, 

They tell an old tale of a glorious time, 

When war was unknown in that sweet, sunny clime. 

And, they say, all mankind were as brethren then, 

Ere this spirit of ill had appeared among men: 

Before the curst demon of strife had his birth, 

And went forth to lay waste our fair home on the earth. 
» And, they say, that men dreamed ’mid the birds and the flowers, 

By the soft-sighing streamlets, in dark leafy bowers, 
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And, in the clear blue of the pure vaulted sky, 

Oft saw the bright pinions of seraphs on high ; 

And they dreamed and they soared in vision divine, 
Tn that land of the soul on the banks of the Rhine. 


Il. 


Since those days in that land by the fair-flowing Rhine, 
War's bloody battalions have trampled the vine, 

For men live no longer in peace and in love; 

And the falcon of strife has o’ermastered the dove, 

And the dark clouds of battle have veiled the blue sky, 
And the pinions seraphic have vanished on high. 

When the battle came on in its might and its power, 
Oh! then was a dark and an ominous hour! 

For the innocent birds flew in horror afar, 

When they heard the first sound of the maddening war. 
—And dying groans loaded the breeze on the plain, 
AnG the flowerets were dabbled in blood of the slain, 
And the children of nature lay cold on the sod, 

For the souls of the dreamers had gone to their God, 
And the red stream of life was the terrible wine 

That was pressed out that day on the banks of the Rhine. 


> 


Navalia. 


Sometime about the Spring of the year 1850, some of the more ad- 
venturous of the youth who were under the care of our Alma Mater, put 
their heads and pockets together, and established a boat-club. The boat 
was built in New York, and having been duly paid for, was forwarded 
to the City of Elms. 

History does not inform us where it was kept, whether at Riker’s, re- 
markable for its convenient situation and perfect adaptation to the wants 
of the Navy, or at Brooks’, which, at low tide, commands such an ex- 
pansive view of mud. Whether they overlooked the natural advantages 
which both of these locations present to the amateur mariner, and sought 
out some spot at present unknown to us, is, and ever will be, a mystery. 

Nor are we informed whether a clause in their constitution, ordering 
that “no one should enter the boat with his boots on,” was the means of 
furnishing the small boys in that neighborhood, who were more troubled 
with bare-footedness than conscience, with an abundant supply of patent 
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leather pumps, till experience taught their benefactors wisdom, and 
marks of boot-heels appeared on the bottom boards of the boat after the 
fourth generation of slippers had disappeared. 

Still less, on account of the negligence of cotemporary writers, are we 
able to discover whether they paid the paltry sum of twelve dollars, for 
the privilege of traversing the docks for a mile in that vicinity every 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon, in search of a small punt, recogni- 
zable from its containing a piece of a broken oar, an oyster-keg and an 
old shovel, and being from half to two-thirds full of water, according as 
circumstances were favorable or unfavorable. 

With regard to all these important items, we are unhappily left in 
darkness. Were we to judge from the experience of the present day, 
we should be inclined to imagine that such things might possibly have 
happened. Man is fated to have his trials, and we cannot be justified in 
supposing that so complex a thing as a boat-club—an amphibious corpo- 
ration blown about by the winds, tossed up and down by the waves—in- 
volving so many interests both by land and by sea—depending upon so 
many principles, mechanical, hydrostatical, hygienic, social and com- 
mercial—that so complicated and diversified a system as this, should oc- 
casionally be obliged to contend with difficulties, is not to be wonder- 
ed at. 

Difficulties then they must have had, but whether these difficulties 
were similar to those of the present day, we have no means of ascertain- 
ing. Certain it is, however, that in those times of one boat club, it must 
have been a blessed satisfaction to any despairing individual searching 
the upper loft of Riker’s spacious edifice for a sponge with which to bail 
out the boat, or a boat-hook or a stretcher, to know that if he found any 
of these, they inevitably, according to syllogistic principles, belonged to 
the boat-club. Now-a-days, everything belongs to everybody else, and 
if any person wishes to bail out his boat, he must sit upon one side of 
it, “squat like a toad,” for the greater part of the afternoon, waiting for 
his turn for the sponge to come. 

But for the present, laying aside these minor considerations, let us 
contemplate the main fact that in the Spring of 1850, a stout boat, 
manned by six sturdy Yalensians, and steered by Winthrop, shoved off 
from the pier; six oars rose and fell, and away went the Atalanta with 
her flags flying in the wind. The Atalanta was the first boat on record, 
that is, on the Yale record,—giving this correction through fear that 
some might be led by similarity of dimensions, to confound the Atalanta 
with the Ark, the first boat on record outside of the Yalensian world. 
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In the year following, we find four more boats recorded. 

The Excelsior, a six-oared boat, built by Brooks, and owned by the 
class of 1852. 

The Shawmut, eight-oared, built in Boston, and owned by the class 
of 1853. 

The Phantom, five-oared, built by Brooks, and owned by the same 
class. That larboard bowsman must have been a Hercules. 

The Halcyon, eight-oared, built at Boston, and bought from the Har- 
vard students by the class of 1854. 

During the next year, the Undine, a six-oared boat, built by Brooks, 
and owned by the class of 1853, was added to the list. This boat at 
present astonishes the natives on the banks of the Connecticut river by 
its lightness and speed. 

The Atalanta and Halcyon yet survive in the navy, and are the expo- 
nents of the two styles of modern naval architecture, boats built for 
speed, and those built for pleasure. The devotees of Mercury must have 
a boat consisting of forty feet of quarter inch plank, brought together at 
each end, carrying nothing but the crew and two boat-hooks—gliding 
swiftly and gracefully past with its ambitious load, The claims of Ve- 
nus are not to be despised, however, so a broad, strong craft goes strug- 
gling on after, laden down to the water’s edge with its fair burden. 

In respect to the build and speed of boats, the Navy has made great 
advances since its first establishment. Not so with uniforms, however. 
Once or twice a week, Chapel street is variegated with men who look as 
if they had been melted and poured into their tight-fitting white pants. 
They wear shirts of all the different colors of the rainbow, and carry red 
and white handbills on their breasts, informing the curious spectator the 
precise spot in the college world from which the bearer hails. In those 
old times, a modest, dark-blue flannel shirt, with an “A, ’54,” on the 
breast, constituted the sole uniform of a boat-club man. A change of 
our present style of uniforms in this direction, would be advantageous. 

During the Summer of the year 1852, a race between the club-boats 
of Yale and Harvard Colleges, took place at Winnipisiogee Lake, in New 
Hampshire. “Sat verb. sap.” 

We come now to the establishment of the Yale Navy in 1853. The 
firs; Commodore was Richard Waite. One of the fleet-captains, N. W. 
Bumsted, afterwards became a Commodore. The boats included in the 
Navy, were the Atalanta, Halcyon, Thulia, a six-oared boat, built by 
James, of Brooklyn, in 1853, and owned by the class of 1854, Nepenthe, 
four-oared, built in New York in 1853, and owned by the class of 1855, 
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Ariel, four-oared, built in New York, and owned by the Engineering De- 
partment. 

A. H. Stevens was the Commodore for the year following. Three 
new boats were entered by the Freshman Class: the Alida, six-oared, 
built by Ingersoll, of New York ; the Nautilus, six-oared, built by James, 
of Brooklyn ; the Rowena, four-oared, built in New York. In addition 
to these, the Transit, a six-oared boat, built in New York, was entered 
by the Engineering Department. 

On a dark night, in the year 1855, the Nepenthe slipped from her 
moorings and wandered down the harbor. The only tidings ever heard 
from her, were that a few weeks after, a piece of thin board, painted red, 
floated ashore on Long Island, and was immediately confiscated by an 
avaricious clam-digger. During this year, also, the Halcyon retired into 
private life. The Nereid, a six-oared boat, built by James, of Brooklyn, 
was the only new boat purchased; the Atalanta and Rowena, however, 
passed into the hands of the Freshmen. The Commodore for 1855, was 
N. W. Bumsted, who had the management of the second race with Har- 
vard, on the Connecticut river, at Springfield, resulting in a second de- 
feat. He was succeeded in the ensuing year by A. W. Harriott. No 
new boats were purchased. The annual race at Commencement time 
came off with great eclat. The only boats which entered, were the Tran- 
sit and the Ariel, the latter having a crew selected from the bystanders 
about a quarter of an hour before the race. It succeeded in reaching 
the end of Long Wharf in time to meet the other boat coming back, and 
cheered them with that magnanimity which has ever characterized de- 
feated race-crews. 

At present, the Navy consists of but nine boats. Their names are as 
follows: Ariel, Atalanta, Nereid and Wa Wa of the Junior Class; Nau- 
tilus and Thulia of the Sophomore Class; Transit and Wenona of the 
Freshman Class; and the Alida owned by a club principally composed 
of the engineering students. The present Commodore is 8. Scoville. The 
Halcyon having been rejuvenated by the addition of a coat of black 
paint, and the euphonious title of Wa Wa, again graces the Navy with its 
presence. The Wenona, the new boat lately bought by the club in the 
Freshman Class, merits particular attention. She was built by James 
of Brooklyn, who has the credit of building four of the best boats of the 
Yale Navy, viz: the Thulia, Nautilus, Nereid and Wenona. She rows 


‘six oars and is forty-one feet in length. Her model is one of surprising 


grace and beauty, and as a whole she is a credit to the skill and taste of 
the builder and the enterprise of the club who own her. 
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Besides these row-boat clubs, there is said to be an association in the 
present Junior Class, dignified with the name of the Yale Yacht Club. 
It has nine members, and nine offices, the latter being: 1. Captain; 2. 
First Lieutenant; 3. Second Lieutenant; 4. First Quartermaster; 5. 
Second Quartermaster; 6. Bailer; 7. Sub-Bailer; 8. Assistant Sub-Bail- 
er; 9. Horse Marine. The names of the members of this club have not 
yet transpired. 

We have occupied so much space and time under this head, because 
the Navy comprehends so large a proportion of our numbers. Averaging 
fifteen to a club, we have, as the whole number comprised in the nine 
clubs, one hundred and thirty-five—no small proportion of Yalensians 
interested in naval matters. 

The exercise of rowing is of such a nature as to bring into play more 
muscle than any other known, and when united, as it is in the present 
case, with the bracing sea-air and the social enjoyment received in an 
afternoon’s cruise, it becomes a promoter of health which rivals (we say 
it reverently) even the great Langdonics themselves. 

But though we are equal in numbers to the Harvard students, and 
enjoy superior water privileges, they surpass us in Naval matters. We 
subjoin the names, d&c., of the Harvard boats: Huron, six-oared, length 
forty feet; Oneida, eight-oared, forty feet; Ariel, six-oared, forty-two 
feet; Undine, four-oared, thirty feet; Iris, six-oared, forty feet; Lotus, 
six-oared, forty-five feet; Sabrina, eight-oared, forty feet; Urania, six- 
oared, forty-three feet ; Orion, six-oared, thirty-seven feet. 

In addition to these nine boats, there is the “ Harvard,” an eight-oared 
race-gig, fifty-one feet in length, built in New Brunswick, and owned by 
the whole college. She has a boat-house of her own, and has already 
distinguished herself by taking the second prize, a fifty dollar goblet, in 
the regatta given by the city of Boston, on the last fourth of July. 

Attached to all the boat-clubs of Cambridge, there are one hundred 
and ninety-one members, some fifty or sixty more than the number of our 
Navy. Harvard claims the palm in naval matters, and justly, too, for 
she has a greater number of boats averaging superior to ours. 

During last summer, an attempt to establish monthly reviews and 
drills of the boat-clubs, failed from having been begun upon too large a 
scale, 

A movement was also made towards the building of a boat-house 
suitable for the accommodation of all the boats, and subscriptions amount- 
ing to quite a sum were obtained, but the project was finally abandoned 
~ VOL. XXII. 25 
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because the only site which could be obtained was such as to preclude 
the possibility of its being built for a reasonable sum. 

At present, the spirit of rivalry seems to have vanished from amongst 
the crews. They are content to row quietly down the harbor once or 
twice a week, stop at Morris’ Cove and sit in the shade for a while, and 
then come as quietly back. 

It is to be hoped that the Commencement regatta will excite the old- 
fashioned racing spirit among us, so that if we should ever, in the course 
of human events, become so rash as to challenge Harvard to another 
race, we shall be better able to make good our boasts. 

In the event of such a thing happening, a sarcastic friend of ours has 
proposed the following as rules to be adopted on that occasion by the 
Yale boats : 

1. For three weeks previous to the race, the Yale Navy shall resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole to brag. 

2. No boat shall be allowed to enter from Yale, which will not give 
bonds to keep in sight of the last boat of the Harvard crews. 

8. No man shall be chosen for the racing-crew, who does not weigh 
over two hundred and fifty pounds, and is not able to hold two poundsat 
arms’ length for the space of five seconds. 

4. The crew shall be required to diet themselves upon raw beef and 
oat meal, for six weeks before the race. 

5. The captain of the boat chosen to compete with Harvard, must stand 
up when the wind is blowing against him ; must steer into the middle 
of the opposing current, and must run the boat into the stake boat while 
attempting to turn around it. 

6. The strokes of the oars must be at the rate of twenty a second, 
and must take a sweep of six inches, 

7. The crew of the Yale boat must be allowed to look at the prize be- 
fore it is awarded to Harvard. 


EK. F. B. 
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Chess—3ts Origin and Gistorp. 


Peruars there are some readers of the Yale Lit. to whom a brief ac- 
count of the origin and history of chess may be interesting. For the 
gratification of such, we have taken considerable pains to consult the 
best authorities, and have endeavored to deduce, from their conflicting 
opinions, one that would, at least, be satisfactory to ourselves. The task 
has beep no easy one to perform. For every invention which has come 
to us as the gift of the middle ages, is involved in great obscurity. And 
this seems to be peculiarly true of chess, as it is quite impossible to as- 
certain with absolute certainty any facts respecting its origin. The name 
of its author has long ago been lost, and we have to rely upon the most 
vague and uncertain traditions for its date and primitive locality. The 
latter has long been disputed, and almost every writer upon chess has 
had a theory of his own respecting it. Some have thought it originated 
in Egypt, some in Persia, some in China; but the more probable suppo- 
sition is, that it is of Hindoo origin. Sir William Jones seems to be 
quite sanguine upon this point. “If evidence were required to prove 
this fact,” says he, “ we may be satisfied with the testimony of the Per- 
sians, who, though as much inclined as other nations to appropriate the in- 
genious invention of a foreign people, unanimously agree that the game 
was imported from the West of India, in the sixth century of our era.” 
Gibbon concurs in this opinion, and fixes the time more definitely, by sta- 
ting upon the authority of Dr. Hyde, a very celebrated oriental writer, that 
the game of chess was brought by the Hindoos into Persia during the 
reign of Nushirvin, or about 530 A.D. From thence it was spread by 
the Arabians and crusaders all over the civilized world. 

One cause of this discrepancy in authorities, seems to be that many 
have confounded chess with the ludus latrunculorum of the ancients, 
a game very much more like modern checkers than chess. It resem- 
bles chess only so far as checkers resembles chess. It was played upon 
a board of sixty-four squares, and some of the men were obliged to move 
in a certain direction, and were therefore called by the Latins, ordinarit, 
while others might be moved any way, and were called vagi. It must 
have been this game and not chess, to which Homer alludes in the Odys- 
sey, where he represents, the suitors of Penelope amusing themselves 
with 

There is quite as much doubt respecting the origin of the word chess, 
as of the game itself. This, however, is not strange. For if we could 
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ascertain the origin of the one, we might readily, perhaps, trace the de- 
rivation of the other. Nicod derives it from schecgue, a moorish word 
for king, whence schacchi and the French échecs, chess, which also, by 
some whimsical concurrence of circumstances, has given birth to the 
English words check and exchequer. Shah, the Persian word for king, 
is claimed by some to be an original word, and the root of chess. These 
seem to us the most probable derivations of the term, and best to accord 
with the generally received tradition of the origin of the game. The 
grand object of chess, namely, to check-mate the xia, affords an addi- 
tional reason for supposing this the true derivation. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the game of chess has undergone no im- 
portant change since it was first imported from India. Can we havea 
more conclusive proof of its wonderful perfection? We are wont to 
suppose that the middle ages were almost barren in inventions, and this 
is well nigh true, yet it is also true, that we are indebted to that dark 
period for some of the richest legacies of modern times. They are few 
jn number, but were brought to such a degree of perfection that 
they seem scarcely susceptible of improvement. For this reason, if for 
no other, we would assign the invention of chess to the middle ages. We 
know nothing of chess in its crude state, we know nothing of the toil and 
thought, and perhaps years, it took to bring it to its present condition. Du- 
ring that period of universal gloom, it had ample time to spring up and 
progress in the beauty and adaptation of its parts, unknown to the civilized 
world, till it burst forth, like Minerva, full grown, perfect. We cannot 
believe that a game so intricate, so perfect that it has defied the genius 
of the world for a thousand years to improve it, was brought to its pres- 
ent state by any one mind. Were the progress of invention blotted from 
the pages of history, and the modern steam-engine left to succeeding 
generations as a relic of the present century, they would have no more 
reason to suppose that this wonderful machine must have passed through 
successive stages of improvement, than we to believe that chess has had 
an infancy, youth, and maturity. 

There are one or two unimportant changes that have been made 
in chess within the last four hundred years, to which it may be well 
to allude. These are in the moves of the king and pawns. The 
king, originally, was not allowed to move except when in check; now he 
is permitted to move at pleasure. Castling seems also to have been a 
late invention; it was substituted for what was formerly known as the 
“leap of the king,” that is, when the king had not been moved, he 
was permitted to move once like the knight. Pawns primarily moved, 
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at no time, but one square. This was more consistent with the charac- 
ter which they were intended to represent, (that of a peasant or foot- 
soldier,) yet such a restriction must have made the “openings” of the 
ancients slow and tedious. Other changes have been made at different 
periods by eminent chess players, some of which, like that of Tamerlane, 
would have materially altered the game; but these changes have never 
survived their authors, so that the game of chess remains to-day essen- 
tially the same as it was thirteen hundred years ago, the few alterations 
alluded to above, having really affected the game very little. 

Although the moves of the pieces have been preserved with such cares 
the names by which they are designated have undergone a considerable 
change. The queen was once called “ vizier,” or king’s minister. Bish- 
ops were called “runners,” (these were elephants with giants upon them,) 
and pawns from the old Germans, received the name of “ Vandals.” Pawn 
seems to be a very proper name. It was derived by the French, from 
péon, Hindoo for foot-soldier ; but the other innovations we consider bar- 
barous. Itis certainly very inappropriate that the most powerful warrior 
in the game should be styled a queen. Napoleon was so much offended 
at this, that he never would employ his queen at all in attack, and con- 
sequently never became a successful player. It is said, also, that Charles 
XII, of Sweden, though very fond of the game, persisted, like Napoleon, 
in making the king take a too active share in the contest. “To this 
day, a chess king who advances too boldly into the fight, is called Charles 
XII.” Had the ancient name, vizier, been retained for the queen, it is 
most probable that chess would have found its greatest champion in Na- 
poleon. The hero of an hundred battle-fields, must have been the hero 
of the chess-board. We never could see any propriety in giving the 
name “bishop” to achessman. The French name “fous” (fools) for the 
same pieces, seems scarcely less appropriate. Neither do we understand 
why the term “castle” should have been applied to the rook, though it 
has been suggested that it was taken from the tower which was some- 
times employed on the backs of elephants, as a protection against the 
spears and arrows of the enemy. This piece was formerly a war-chariot, 
as is indicated by its name rook, from the Hindoo, roch. There is a 
beautiful myth still preserved in the East respecting the origin of chess, 
which accords so well with the character and apparent design of the 
game, as to claim more than ordinary attention. It is said that there 
once existed in Indiaa very tyrannical prince. His disposition was cruel 
and temper irritable. The least provocation was often punished with 
death. No one dared to reprove him. At length, a courtier knowing 
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his passion for games, invented chess, whose design was “to admonish 
kings that they are strong only in the strength of their subjects.” As 
was expected, this game became a great favorite. The courtier was re- 
warded with the highest honors, and the king having discovered the 
moral of the game, was taught a lesson of humility. Let us for a mo- 
ment examine this wonderful invention of the courtier, (if to him the 
honor of the discovery is due,) and observe how perfectly adapted it was 
to the accomplishment of his purpose. 

The game of chess is the representation of an oriental contest. The 
scene is chosen from the battle-field; the actors are two kings with their 
respective armies, and the entire plot carries out the system of war. In 
the center of his army, stands the king, by his side the “ vizier,” on either 
hand their attendants or “ runners ;” next in order come the knights on 
horseback, and finally the whole army is flanked by the ponderous war- 
chariots. These are seldom brought into action till late in the game, 
when they can sweep across the board unobstructed by the smaller pieces. 
In this, they preserve a perfect analogy to nature. For the scythe 
chariots of the ancients were found most effective in an open field, when 
they did not interfere with the movements of the light troops, and con- 
sequently were most used at the close of the battle. In front of this long 
array of nobility, are arranged the footmen or peasants. Their strength 
and efficiency, like the rank and file of an army, depends much on the 
closeness of their lines. "When unprotected, they fall an easy prey to the 
major pieces; but arranged in close order, mutually supporting one an- 
other, they become formidable opponents to the highest dignitaries of 
the board. All expert chess-players value the little pawns. Quiet and 
unobtrusive, they often insinuate themselves into the enemy’s king-row. 
and win back, by the sacrifice of their own lives, even the “ vizier” him. 
self. But the author of this game was not satisfied with an accurate 
representation of the characters of war, but has faithfully carried out its 
principles in the play. That party is almost surely victorious who com- 
bines the highest skill with the greatest celerity of movement. And 
until one can learn to calculate the time, which the accomplishment of 
his plans will require, he cannot become a successful player. As in war, 
moreover, it is important that no part of the forces should be in the way 
of another part, that each should have plenty of room to move, and be 
so stationed as to protect as many points as possible. The weak points 
of the enemy should especially be made the objects of attack, and if 
found pregnable, the advantage thus gained should be vigorously followed 
up before he has time to recover. We might trace the analogy still far- 
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ther, but enough has been shown for our present purpose. The design 
of the author is manifest, and that design has been admirably carried 
out. 

We find the king surrounded by powerful warriors, but has little pow- 
er himself. His strength is the strength of his subjects, Whether the 
myth respecting the courtier is true or not, this is evidently the moral of 
chess, 


E. 8. T. 
” 
“What map be. 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings,” Smaxs. 
“ Brutus and Cesar: What should there be in that Casar? Is. 
Memineris te virwm esse.” 


Suatt the hours be bright before us! 
Life’s arched span yet looks high, 

And the golden sun is yet to climb 
A dark or cloudless sky. 

Here—here we stand in footsteps 
From which the flight of time, 

The merest minutes, bore away 
Men who are now sublime. 


There it stretches out beyond us, 
Life, with its hopes and fears, 
In sunny shapes and darkhued shapes, 
Through the vista of long years. 
There is many a winding valley, 
There are slopes all bright and green, 
And further onward rounding hills 
With crystal brooks between. 


There is many a spring of pleasure, 
And many a shady bower, 

With dreamy foliage drooping down 
To charm away the hour, 

And distant cliffs all rugged, 
Loom wildly to the view, 

But higher, golden mountains 
Bathe in the liquid blue. 
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And oh! the heart that’s swelling 
The bright pathway to pursue, 

Let it grasp the iron maxim,” 
“First to yourself be true.” 


Leap forth on the bright morning, 
Sweep through sunlight and through shade, 
And with hope glowing on you, 
Grasp and wield the goodly blade; 
For in the Arcadian story, 
Though full many a dream we feel, 
There are battles and stern glory, 
Won with arms and hearts of steel! 


Then let fifty years—your sunrise 
And sunset—a mere rhyme 
In the great poetic volume 
The eternal book of time— 
Let those fifty years roll onward, 
And then lift up the veil, 
And where are they whose murmured hopes 
Still breathe down on the gale? 


The host who dreamed in spring-time, 
Ah! they have passed away, 

And in another dream-land 
Rest through eternal day— 

You watch their graves with sorrow, 
And number them all o’er, 

And ah! you number too the hopes 
That were, but are no more. 


Some lingering there about them 
In their sunset too are seen, 

Who in a mournful retrospect 
Think of what might have been. 

Thus the world goes: its history 
Would be this on every page, 

Save for the strong willed hero 
Who gilded o’er his age. 


Where ishe? In years now faded, 
He saw his gloried name 

In brilliant letters graven high 
Upon the shaft of Fame. 

*T was written there with Honor, 
With Bravery, with Truth, 

And there had manhood realized 
The dazzling dreams of youth. 
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He has gained the far-off mountains, 
And still stands bold and high, 

With one hand on his good sword, 
And the other towards the sky. 

Though his eyes have not their clearness, 
Though his head is now all hoar, 

Yet the God-like, high resolve still smiles 
As it had done before. 

Aye—he stands upon the mountains 
That bathe in the liquid blue, 

And he tells you—word with action— 
“First to yourself be true!” EL, ES. 


The Cipplers of More. 


Ubi sunt 6 pocula, 
Dulciora mellet Sone. 
A souty set they were in the good old time,—sturdy tosspots who 
drained beakers easier than Skald or Viking in Valhalla; palmy days of 
yore, when good Queen Bess, 


“Tn maiden meditation fancy free,” 


and equally free with firkins of stout Berkshire ale, ruled her happy 
isle; when sturdy Drake, that sea-fighter so “stiff in stowre,” and debo- 
nair Raleigh lived; when, above all, that jovial crew of staunch topers 
used to meet at the Devil’s Heart in Fleet Street, where famous Simon 
held out, hero of the stave. 
Sing old Sir Simon the king, 
Sing old Sir Simon the king, 
With his ale-dropt hose, 
And his malmsey nose, 
Sing hey, ding, ding, a ding ding; 
or still oftener, protected by the “Leges Conviviales,” at the Mermaid 
tavern in Friday Street. Here “rare old Ben. Jonson,” Will. Shaks- 
pere, Cotton, Beaumont, Fletcher, and Elderton,—peerless Elderton, 
whose deathless thirst some crabbed poetaster has celebrated in the 
Epitaph— 


Hic situs est sitiens, atque ebrius Eldertonus. 
Quid dico? Hic situs est? hic potius sitis est. 


J 
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a villainous pun, and none the better for being on a dead man in a dead 
language—here, I say, these good fellows were wont to congregate, 
noble disciples of Pantagruel, genuine Bon Gaultiers, every mother’s 
son of them. What conversations, what ana, were there! Would that 
some phlegmatic Boswell or Jocelin of Brakelonde had sat in a corner, 
and with busy pen retailed us a modicum of those quirks and happy 
hits, so lovingly remembered by Beaumont. 

Blessed be the man, said Sancho Panza, who invented sleep; thrice 
blessed, say we, be generous King Cambrinus, stout old northman Yarl, 
who first brewed malt, potent, disposer to sleep. We are Saxons; and 
let every Saxon know that Dryasdust reports the first Saxon words ever 
historically known to have been uttered, were drinkheil and washeil. 
Ever since then Saxons have been always dry; they have possessed an 
avidity as inappeasable as Sahara deserts or Danaidean seives. So 
thought that crusty curmudgeon Johannes Havillius, Sancti Alban 
Monachus, who surlily said of us Saxons in distasteful Latin, 


Jamque vagante scypho, distincto gutture, washeil, 
Ingeminant, washeil : labor est plus perdere vini, 
Quam sitis: exhaurire merum vehementius ardent, 
Quam exhaurire sitim. 


But Lauriger Horatius knew a great deal more than Johannes, when 

he said, 

Qui Musas amat impares, 

Ternos ter cyathos attonitus petet ; 
and if Johannes had had a little burnt sack or heady metheglin down, 
methinks his verses would have had more readers. Better than any 
monk do I like that queer joker and good Christian withal, Walter of 
Mapes, Archdeacon of Oxford, 


Right jolly old elf, with a little round belly, 
That shook when he laughed like a bow] of good jelly ; 


and it shook often, and shook long in many a bout and many a deep 
carouse, in diem protractum. He it was, says genial Camden, that 
“filled all England with his merriments, and confessed his love to good 
liquor, with the causes, in this wise :” 


Mihi est propositum in tabern4 mori, 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori ; 
Ut dicant, cum venerint, angelorum chori, 
Deus sit propitius, huic potatori ; 

ete., etc. 
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Who does not recall with kindly feelings Duke Hildebrod, all-imbibing 
sand-bank that he was, with more than Falstaffian love of stone pottles 
and burnt sack, though his jerkin be claret stained and his galligaskins 
smack of Alsatia? 

Drinks are national, was the profound generalization of Monsieur 
Petitesse, when he choked on a foaming mug of Berkshire. ‘ Them’s 
my sentiments,” echoed Tony Weller, and we coincide. Let the 
French praise claret, the Dons become ecstatic over Amontillado, the 
Dutch burshen adore their hundred liquors, from unutterable Ehren- 
breitsteinberger down to simple Lager, let Highland dhuinie-wassels tip- 
ple and stutter over their darling usquebaugh, but give the Saxons ale, 

A jolly wassel bowl, 

A wassel of good ale, 
Well fare the butler’s soul, 
That setteth this to sale; 
ale, such as the Miller of Mansfield set forth when winsome king 
Harry—he of uxorious memory—dropped in on him one night ; 
Nappy ale, good and stale, in a brown bowle, 
Which did about the boarde merrily trewle. 
Always in a brown bowl; not but that we can take it from divers other 
vessels, but preéminently we love the bowl, as hath been daintitly sung 
by that famous American poet, Mr. Sparrowgrass : 
And we will drink from the barrel, boys, 

A health to the barley mow! 

The barrel, half-barrel, firkin, half-firkin, gallon, half-gallon, quart, pint, half- 
pint, nipperkin— 
Anp tue Brown Bowt, 
A health to the barley mow! 

Skulls of mead in halls of Valhalla, amphore of nectar in Elysian 
fields, flagons of regal Montepulciano, goblet of Edelstone, cup of 
Samian wine, punchbowl of Magnus Troil, any canteens, tankards, 
“kags,” or jorums whatsoever ; what are each or all of these to a 
brown bowl of nutty ale ? 

I would prove my point here by a quotation (marvelously pat too) 
from a certain bard of the olden time, had not Dr. Johnson stigmatized 
his roundelay as a scandalous, ribald, tavern catch, and I have altogether 
too great a respect for that “ungainly lout,” as Lord Chesterfield 
irreverently termed him, to do more than slyly hint—unbeknown to 
him I hope—that the stanza begins : 
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Bryng us home no sydyr, nyther no palde wyne, 
For, an thee doe —— 


so that readers (if I get any) having a relish for “ pure antiquity ” and 
“ English undefiled ” may burrow it out. 

Our ancestors kept up a continuous stream down their capacious 
throats. An quis vetat? Was not winter cold and damp, spring 
relaxing and variable, summer dry and hot? And if they ought to 
have kept sober in autumn, when the barley waved yellow on countless 
hills, when the purple grape burst with its own rich juice, when the bee 
finished its last hexagon, I would mildly submit the question, when 
ought they to have drunk? Far be it from me to insinuate those old 
worthies were sots; no; like Will Waterproof, they bore 

Seasoned brains about, 
Unsubject to confusion, 


Though soaked and saturate out and out 
In every convolution. 


Where, in these modern, most degenerate days, will we find the peer 
of Sir John Suckling, who, I'll wager, never shirked his turn, and lived 
his character as he wrote it, 


No woman under heaven I fear, 

New oaths I can exactly swear, 

And forty healths my brain will bear 
Right stoutly ! 

On special occasions our lusty progenitors turned spiggots and tapped 
hogsheads with uncommon alacrity, and however these times might re- 
semble angels’ visits in other peculiarities, they certainly did not in the 
“few and far between.” Births, wakes, weddings, Nowell, Pasques, 
Martinmas and Halloween, had their full share, but most notable 
tempus of all was Shrovetide or Pancake Tuesday, which Will. Shaks- 
peare very well knew when he quoted that antique snatch : 

Be merry, be merry, my wife has all, 

For women are shrews, both short and tall, 

’Tis merry in hall, when beards wag all, 
And welcome merry Shrovetide. 

Then did fritters splutter, pancakes splash, beakers jingle, horns grow 
empty, bungs fly out, corks pop, noggins clatter, and a hundred other 
“sounds of revelry by night” make the welkin ring in a manner I leave 
the brilliant imagination and personal experience of the sagacious 
reader to portray. But hold! no! mille pardons! I forget. We have 
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no personal experience of any such wickedness—nary spec. We live in 
the nineteenth century, in the most renowned College of the most glori- 
ous Republic that ever did or is ever going to exist, voted the Maine 
Law ticket straight, last election, and are deeply rejoiced to perceive the 
crushing stringency with which it is enforced. In fact, the more we 
think of it, the oftener we take a quiet laugh to ourselves, rub our 
hands, and repeat Barham’s parody of the Anti-Jacobin as singularly 
applicable : 
Whene’er with pitying eye I view, 
Each operative sot in town, 
I smile to think how wondrous few 
Get drunk, who study at the U- 
niversity, we ’ve got in town, 
niversity, we ’ve got in town. 

The night, however, has passed its vertex, or, as quaint Sir Thomas 
Browne says, the quincunx of the heavens runneth low, the larks are up 
in England, and to prolong our vigil would be acting our antipodes, 
resembling New Zealand rather than New Haven, so with an Au revoir 
to those who have accompanied us thus far, we relapse into blank. 

D. B. 


+54 


So Good. 


Iv the course of my wanderings up and down the earth, it has been 
my lot to meet with many who were so saintly—so good—that I 
have been charged with the grossest heresy in entertaining the smallest 
doubt of their immaculate perfections, Now my tongue has been so 
bridled—my sentences so nipped at the very breathing of an if, or a but, 
that I find it necessary to resort to the pen to say what should have 
found utterance among those alone whom it most concerns. 

Said my aunt Tabitha to me, one Sunday, after church— 

“Now, my dear Robert, before you leave you must call on Deacon 
Bigpurse.” 

“Why, dear aunt? Should I be interested in him ?” 

“©, I’m sure you would, he is a very wealthy man and so good! Why, 
he owns those four large factories, and indeed, almost half the village is 
his. Don’t you think he gave college $10,000 and built 
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seminary, all himself, besides supplying the funds to erect a whole half 
dozen churches in the adjoining villages; and there’s no telling how 
much he has given to the American Tract Society and other benevolent 
institutions.” 

“But, aunt, giving to seminaries and colleges, and tract societies 
builds up a reputation for benevolence.” 

“O!” interjected my aunt. 

“And he knows that churches and seminaries in his immediate 
vicinity make his operatives more steady and industrious than they 
. otherwise would be, and greatly enhance the value of his real estate.” 

“°M, ugh !” snapped my aunt. 

“ And then he has hundreds of poor women who must clothe, feed 
and house themselves and their children on wages which he pays them, 
not exceeding 124 cents per day.” 

“Wyh, why, how you talk,” spit aunty. 

“ Yes, aunt, a thousand are pinched and starved by his stingy wages 
and monopoly, while he grins and counts his tens of thousands a year.” 

“ Now, Robert, stop!” Iam ashamed to hear you talk in sucha 
strain about Deacon Bigpurse, when every one knows that he is so 
good !” 

So, rather than do violence to my aunt's feelings, I cut short. 

Now, by some accident, I learned that Dea. Bigpurse had a partner— 
a Mr. Plainbody—who continually persisted in going about and sewing 
up the tears which his senior partner made in the hearts of the poor. 
He never gave to a College, Seminary, or Tract Society, or if he did, no 
one ever knew it. When I spoke of him to my aunt, she said, 

“True ; he has money, but you never hear of his giving anything.” 

But though the community did not lift up its hands in admiration, 
yet he continued giving secretly, well content with the blessings of the 
poor. 

Soon afterwards I departed from my aunt Tabitha, and went to the 
far west, and there took up my abode with my aunt Dorcas—-sister to 
Tabitha. She was a good woman, and with others whose hearts yearn- 


ed towards the naked, was busied weekly in a “sewing circle,” under. 


the auspices of the Rev. Mr. Kindheart. Yielding to her importunities, 
I went one evening to the sew-ciety, and there learned that Mr. Kind- 
heart had established this and a number of kindred institutions in 
the vicinity for the exclusive benefit of the poor children of Boston. I 
was aware that there were many sewing circles in Boston for the bene 
fit of the poor children of the far West. So I asked the Rev. Mr. Kind- 
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heart whether the same good might not be done in such a way as to 
save the expense of transportation. The Rev. gentleman in the blandest 
accent replied that there were two substantial supports to the system, as 
it then existed. 

“First,” said he, “the poor children of Boston are, indeed, in a most 
squalid condition ; every means should be devised to raise them from 
their heathenish degradation; whereas the fertile fields of the West 
are amply sufficient in extent and fecundity to feed her poor in a style 
of princely magnificence, and we ought to scorn the aid of those who 
should be caring for their own paupers. Hence it is our place to 
give, not theirs. 

“Secondly, such a reciprocity of kindness is necessary in order to 
cement the heart of the East and the West. Coarse breeches, hickory 
shirts and ‘hard times frocks’ make capital arteries for the warm current 
of sympathy to flow through, and a sort of generosity sungueduct ought to 
be constructed of these cheap fabrics between Boston and Owagapoo- 
menuck Minnesota.” 

While the meek man of benevolent thoughts hai been reading me 
the foregoing homily, I had been ransacking my pocket diary, where I 
found entered the following : 

“Boston, May 18th, 18—. Introduced to the Rev. Job Kindheart.” 

“ May I ask,” said I, “if your first name is Job ?” 

He replied in the affirmative, and I pursued— 

“Then I see you are Gen. Distributing Agent for the Boston Ladies’ 
Potawotamie Relief Association.” 

“What did you observe?” said the Rev. gentleman to a lady who 
was industriously moaning over the poor children of Boston. And 
turning from me, regardless of my last remark, he proceeded to pour 
holy stimulus into the ear of widow Spindles. 

After partaking of a supper which cost more than the ladies had 
earned since the founding of the “ circle,” and after a long and unctious 
prayer by the Rev. Kindheart, whereat the ladies all shed tears, my aunt 
and I set out for home. On the way I asked aunty whether the poor 
children of that village received any aid from the Boston Ladies’ P. R. A. 
“No,” said she. “Does Mr. Kindheart have the disposal of your soci- 
ety’s funds?” “Certainly,” she replied. “Then,” I obeerved, “his 
pocket is unquestionably filled with ill-gotten r 

“Hush, sir! How can you breathe a word against Mr. Kindheart, 
and he so good !” 

Now Mr. Kindheart had year, after year, labored in the Potawotamie 
cause in Boston, and his monthly demands had become grievous. The 
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copper color could not be obliterated from the skin of the savage, and 
yet “more money!” was his cry. Some of his flock presumed to en- 
quire why he would have more money when the experiment had so long 
been tried in vain. The Rev. gentleman used a reply which Tom Hood 
had prepared for him. 


“Why,” replied Kindheart, “ with an accent bland, 
And gentle waving of his dexter hand, 
Why must we have more dross, and dirt, and dust, 
More filthy lucre, in a word, more gold [— 
The why, sir, very easily is told, 
Because humanity declares we must ; 
We've scrub’d the” ‘ Indians’ “ till we’ve nearly killed ’em, 
And finding that we cannot wash them white, 
But still their” ‘copper looks’ “ offend the sight, 
We mean to gild’em !” 


Now we would not breathe a syllable against Mr. Kindheart. If we 
should, a thousand mopsticks in the land would impend over our de- 
voted head, and a thousand treble voices would exclaim, “ How dare 
you, sir, how dare you say a word against Mr. Kindheart, and he so 
amiable, so tender hearted and so good ! !” 

It is rather embarrassing, dear reader, to listen to a sermon of about 
the stupidity and consistency of a jelly fish—extending up to “ tenthly ” 
—and then when you get home to have the parson’s wife’s pretty sister 
ask how you like their preacher. Venture, if you dare, to say you don’t 
like his preaching! Ten to one she, and all the old women in the room, 
will look “I could tear your eyes out.” All at once will exclaim, “ He 
is such a good man, though,—so gentle in his manners—such a 
comfort in the sick room—always cheerful—and then he visits so much 
he cannot be expected to preach the best of sermons—but he is so good ! 
The Rev. Dumps, then, palliates his opaque intellect with a stolid smile 
and with a torrent of inept tears over the tailed men broiling in the 
interior of Africa. His head is as obtuse and spongy as the butt end of 
a pin-oak rail, and yet you must submit to three hours of sermons sung 
once a week, and avoid all interjections when widow Grimbles thrusts 
a pin into your neck for fear you will fall asleep; you must admit him 
whenever he chooses to call, and listen to two hours of senseless twad- 
dle, and all because he is so good ? 

Young intellectual paupers find an asylum in some theological school 
(poor) house, and come out so good that all the old women wonder why 
they prove unmitigated bores to men with souls. 

Did you ever feel as though you were boiling in a caldron of indigo! 
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If not, you can procure the delightful experience by dropping in where 
four old maids and a lanthorn-jawed white cravat are forever droning 
over human depravity, forgetting the maxim that there is a time to 
laugh as well asa time to weep. The Rev. Mr. Glumkin is in an agony 
of solicitude for Sam Stokes’ soul, because he ventured a smile when the 
Rev. Dumps took his text “From the forty-first to the forty-second 
verses inclusive,” and then talked about the “annual, diurnal and noc- 
turnal revolutions of the sun, moon and stars.” 

Mr. Glumkin advises that young men should be educated to walk a 
sort of moral tight-rope through the world, and never to “lie down in green 
pastures,” never to list to the melody of warbling fountains, never to 
pluck the blushing fruit that grows thick and ripe by the wayside. He 
advises the parent to beat the sensitive heart of his confiding child from 
its little throne, and plant in its stead a stoical theory—an empty 
semblance of soul, indifferent to abuse and devoid of genial sympathy. 
He would give the parent a sole-leather tenderness; he would freeze and 
embitter the warm and balmy spring-tide of childhood. At sixteen a 
smiling face is both undignified and unholy. A righteous youth should 
put stays in his face, and brace his head with spiritual martingales. 
Too many parents, alas, follow his advice, lock their brimming salaman- 
ders, and send forth their sons into the world in rags—good, pious rags. 

But the Rev. Glumkin loves his enemies, and bitterly hates the man 
who can’t swallow his cast-iron creed. He is benevolent. A poor man 
asks his charity. In the fulness of his philanthropic soul he asks, “ Are 
you orthodox?” The starving man replies, “No.” Mr. Charity says 
“Well, then, I’m out of change. Let us give thanks !” 

Mr. Glumkin preaches hospitality, locks his millions in a fortress, 
starves his family, and kicks the exile out of doors. 

Yet we must suffer the dear, excellent Mr. Glumkin, nor ever breathe 
a syllable to his discredit, because he is so good. 

Out upon such theory-riding monsters. Their theories are a kind of 
moral iceberg, splendid with their domes and pinnacles glittering in the 
sun. But wo to him who is allured upon the gleaming mass. His fea- 
tures shall never relax with human sympathy again; nor shall he ever 
reck as his ice-berg plunges down the tide, crushing to miserable waste 
the souls who cross its path. 

There are diseases enough in life without the doctors killing us. 

We have reason to congratulate ourselves that there are many, very 
many Christians, who are truly so good as to merit our esteem and love. 
Would the residue were like unto them. 
VOL, XXII. 26 
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Growl. 


“ The world is not so bad a world 
As some would like to make it ; 
Though whether good, or whether bad, 
Depends on how we take it. 
For if we scold or fret all day, 
From dewy morn till even, 
This world will ne’er afford to man 
A foretaste here of Heaven.” 


Harp ty anything is more intensely disagreeable to one walking along 
the street, than to hear near his path a low savage growl—the expres- 
sion of a surly dog’s opinion and purpose, The pedestrian instinctively 
quickens his pace, desiring no further acquaintance with the premises or 
their occupant. The bark of a dog—earnest and loud—is not an un- 
pleasant sound. There is music in it. It rings through the air, clear 
and full, waking the echoes all around, varying from the shrill, piercing 
treble of the veriest puppy, to the deep, bass baying of the mastiff. There 
is honor in it. It isa frank, open statement of the posture of affairs. 
It gives fair warning of pending hostilities, The dog that barks, says, 
“Tf you come on to my ground, where you have no right, you do it at 
your peril.” The dog that growls, says, “I'll bite, tear and mangle you, 
if I ean, anywhere, on any occasion, under any circumstances.” The 
barking dog we respect; the growler we hate, despise, dread. The tiger 
growls, and the bear. The baser part of the canine species, the uncivil- 
ized of the feline, and the whole of the ursine, are addicted to this un- 
gracious propensity of growling. But there is still another animal prone 
to the same. He is a biped, carnivorous, of the genus homo, He is not 
kept chained, generally, but is avoided as much as possible. He is not, 
like the wild cat, carried about in a cage for exhibition. It is unnecessa- 
ry. Specimens of his kind are everywhere. His sole habitation is not 
the forests of Maine, nor the fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains. The 
reason is obvious. The bears and wolves would not tolerate in their 
society, a spirit so destitue of geniality. This character isin every sphere 
of life ; but let us consider him as he is in college, as the representative 
of his kind. The life of the man who growls, is the most cross-grained 
existence imaginable. It is like dragging a tree top foremost. With 
all his powers, he catches hold of everything, little and great, within his 
reach, and holds back. Putting the worst possible construction upon 
everything, looking at it through all the darkness he can bring to cloud 
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his vision, his view and opinions are worth no more than an idiot’s. The 
man who sees wrong habitually, is little better off than one who does 
not see at all. Perpetually, over every occurrence, trivial and important, 
this man growls, That is it exactly. That old Greek, Flemish, Dutch 
word, describes him precisely—Growt. The first thing in the morning, 
he growls; he keeps it up at noon; he growls the last thing at night. 
His days are protracted, unintermitting growls. It is fortunate he sleeps 
during the night. It would be more fortunate if he slept all the time. 
‘The weather is a constant theme for his lugubrious discourse. If on a 
summer’s day the sun shines, it istoo hot. If clouds gather, it is “mighty 
mean.” If it rains, it is “ perfectly insufferable.” Meet him before re- 
citation, and the lesson is too long by half; meet him afterwards, and 
old called him up in just the worst place, and bored him abomina- 
bly. His acquaintances form another subject for his Bruin-like consid- 
eration. Hear him talk about them. Not a mother’s son of them has 
asingle excellence. He thinks everybody is hateful, and that everybody 
hates him. The latter opinion is probably correct—the only one of the 
kind he has. 

Perhaps he pretends to belong to the church; perhaps not. If he 
does, he growls about the sinners. If he does not, he growls about the 
saints. The world in general is bad—becoming worse. Nothing is 
right, everything wrong. No hope. “QO, tempora, O, Mores!!!” We 
verily believe that if he ever stand within Heaven’s gates, he will growl 
that the celestial battlements are not higher, and that the streets are not 
paved with purer gold. 

Now we do not intend to spend much time on such a character; a 
very carbuncle ‘on the face of society, to hold him up to view, even 
though it be done imperfectly, is enough for our purpose. Fool that he 
is, he is a nuisance to others and his own worst enemy. The faults he 
sees in things, all dwell within himself. He is out of harmony with 
nature and the world. In the illimitable orchestra of creation, wherein 
continents and oceans, mountains and valleys, rocks, rivers and trees, 
beasts and birds, together with innumerable stars, are lifting up to their 
Creator one grand, united Hallelujah chorus, from eternity to eternity, 
his soul is merely a single discordant string, whose vibrations are an- 
noying mainly to himself. His philosophy is without foundation; his 
practices are in defiance of facts. In spite of his doleful assertions, we 
believe that the world which, when created, called forth from the Infi- 
nite Soul the deep and joyful utterance, “ Very Good,” is better than 
could be devised by the man who growls, and all his kindred. So we 
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are content that the sun should shine on in his glory, that the showers 
should fall to make the grass grow and the flowers bloom, and that the 
winds should forever breathe through the trees their olian music, 
In a world of such light and joy, we beg to be delivered from the man 
who growls. “”Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished.” Give us 
the headache, earache, toothache, backache, sideache, heartache, and 
“ the thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to,” but deliver us from 
the man who growls. We will 
“bear the whips and scorns of time, 

The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes,” 


but will ever beg to be delivered from the man who growls. 


Book Notice. 


Tue Lire or Cuartotre Bronte.—Whoever has read “ Jane Eyre,” will take 
deep interest in the life of its remarkable authoress. Here we have it, 
drawn out excellently by Mrs. Gaskell. The writer has collected the events 
in the life of ‘‘Correr Bell,” so as to bring out clearly the rise and growth 
of every feature in the character of her subject. Having read Jane Eyre, 
one perusing this book will see how a living soul—a genius—throws its 
own interior life outward—making the subjective, objective—and thus holds the 
mirror up to other souls. Whoever would study this—the highest phenomenon 
of the mind—will do well to read the Life of Charlotte Bronte. For sale by 
T. H. Pease. 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 


OBITUARIES. 


Diep, at Westport, Conn., on Tuesday, April 14th, Arthur Disbrow, a member 
of the Sophomere class in Yale College. 

At ameeting of his classmates, held May 7th, the following preamble and res- 
olutions were adopted : 
Waerzas, God in his infinite wisdom, has called us to mourn the loss of our classmate, Arthur 

Disbrow, by death ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in thissad bereavement we have lost a much beloved associate, the influence 
of whose modest deportment and Christian character still lingers with us, and whose memory 
will ever be affectionately cherished. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the parents and other relatives of the deceased, 
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trusting that they will receive consolation from Him who was his support in the hour of severes 
trial. 
Resolwed, That as a token of respect, we wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to his family, and also be published 
in some of the New York and New Haven papers, and in the Yale Literary Magazine, 
A. COMSTOCK, 


M. LYON, Committee. 
H. G. NEWTON, 


Diep, at his residence in Danbury, Ct., June 4th, 1857, Alexander McDonald, 
a member of the Junior Class in Yale College. 

At a meeting of his classmates, held immediately on the reception of this in- 
telligence, the following resolutions, presented by Mr. John E. Kimball, Chair- 
man of the Committee, were unanimously adopted: 

Wuereas, In the mysterious dealings of Divine Providence, the Messenger of Death has again 
been among us, therefore, ? 

Resolved, That, while in the sudden removal of our beloved classmate and friend, we acknowl- 
edge the wisdom and goodness of Him who gave and who hath taken away, we deeply mourn 
the loss of one whose sterling worth has won our affection and esteem, and whom we fondly 
hoped to see long spared, a blessing and an or: t to society. 

Resolved, That we tender our warmest sympathy to the relatives and friends of our departed 
brother, in this, their deep affliction. 

Resolved, That in token of our respect for his memory, we wear the usual badge of mourning 
for thirty days. 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family of the deceased, and i 
tothe Press for publication. 


8. H. LEE, Chairman, 
SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 
The elections on Wednesday evening, April Sth, resulted as follows: 


LINONIA : BROTHERS 
President, 
S. O. Seymour. Joun M. Homes. 
Vice Presideent, 
W. B. Wuson. N. C. Perxrys. 
Secretary, 
S. H. Lez. C. Ricwarps. 
Vice Secretary, 
E. H. Perxrs. E. B. Atus. 
AWARDS. 


Berkeley Scholarship—Class of 1857. 
Bristed Scholarship—Class of 1858. 
Jostan Wittarp Gress. 


A gift of forty-two valuable books, was recently received by the Brothers in 
Unity, from a graduate Brother, too modest to give his name. Whoever the 
donor js, he has shown the unobtrusive spirit of one who loves a good deed for 
its own sake. In the name of all the Brothers, and all college, we thank him 
most heartily. We wish we knew his name, that we might expose him to the 
gaze of all grateful eyes. 
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Editors Table. 


Reaver, did you ever know a College year that contained two winter vaca- 
tions, before this same one of ’56 and '57# Spring is gone but we have had no 
spring vacation. Yet we have hada suspension of College exercises, and we 
enjoyed it intensely. The reason was, we were out in the country. That's the 
place for vacation. 

. “God made the country and man made the town.” 
We were in the country, where we could witness the operations of the old 
Storm King to the best advantage. 

Eolus let loose all the winds at once, and the way they compounded the rain, 
snow and hail, was acaution. When, for a day or two, the sun did appear, we 
were glad enough to go out, and lying down on the ground, bask in his genial 
rays and hear the birds singtheirjoy. We are thankful that we were born out 
among the woods and hills. There is not a stone, not a laughing brook, not a 
cozy glen about that native home, but is sacred with childhood memories. 
And there they willremain, to help us live our glad days of innucence over 
again, every time we visit them. But the unfortunate city youth finds the place 
of his early days constantly changing—his past associations are broken up— 
and the golden chain of memory, which linking together Childhood, Youth, 
Manhood and Age, binds all into one, whole, harmonious life, is sundered for- 
ever. Reader, we advise all hereafter, to be born in the country. 

But vacation, like every other good time, must have an end. Then it is, that 
we realize how good it is for us to be here. None but students know how to 
shake hands. They are the best fellows in the wide, wide world, and when they 
meet they do not fear to let their souls out. They shake hands as if they did 
not begrudge the strength spent in the operation. 

During our absence, according to her usual custom, Alma Mater progressed. 
Indeed, if it were not for incurring the everlasting displeasure of all pun-crit- 
ies, for getting off an abominable pun, we should say that Alma Mater never 
took so long a walk before, as any one who used to flounder through the mud 
from North College to Divinity, but who now travels the same route with firm- 
ness beneath his feet, can testify. Flagging stones are magnificent. We wish 
they might be laid across the yard in the rear of the Colleges, in every direction 
necessity demands. The beautiful, as well as the useful, has received some atten- 
tion, A new strip of healthy turf borders the base of North College and South, 
giving to the piles of brick an appearance of standing on a rich, green carpet. 

Among the pleasant things that have occurred since the commencement of 
the term, we are happy to record the resurrection of the custom, on the part of 
the President, of inviting the Senior Class to his house, on some evening during 
the first part of the third term, to have a good time. If anything is clear, it is 
that it would be pleasanter and better for ail concerned, if the social intercourse 
between Professors and students were more free and frequent. 

Of the fifty-seven soiree, we know nothing, of course, except what we heard. 
And we have heard enough, certainly. It is our exalted privilege to room in the 
immediate neighborhood of Seniors, and we happen to know something about 
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them. Their distinguishing characteristic is noise. They usurp the privilege of 
the Sophomores and fairly “‘ out Herod Herod,” in keeping up such an unmiti- 
gated, ungracious and unpardonable Bedlam, as is an insult to every Junior in 
the neighborhood. But on the night of the above-mentioned levee, the custom- 
ary din was ten-folded an hundred times, Such a blacking of boots whose ordi- 
nary covering was several layers of mud, such breaking of combs in tousled 
heads, whose locks had not been disentangled since they were smoothed in 
gentle dalliance, by fair fingers, during the honeyed times of last vacation, such 
futile efforts to tie cravats becomingly, by hands accustomed to the tuck-in 
principle, have been known never before in the history of Yale. After the 
Seniors had rigged themselves out as well as they could with their own means, 
they visited the Juniors, borrowing all the watches, chains and other jewelry 
they could get trusted with, to adorn their bodily frames, It reminded us of a 
pig we once saw at a fair, decorated with a blue ribbon around its neck. They 
went to the Presidents’. They had agoodtime. What they found to drink we 
will not say publicly, but they came home more noisily than they went, seri- 
ously interrupting the lucubrations of an Editor of the Yale Literary Magazine. 
We trust that when the year comes round, another soiree will be held at the 
same place, but we hope that all College will require the rights and privileges 
of Editors to be respected. 

Just at the present time the Seniors are desperately busy, cramming. They 
get out on the grass under the elms, and with their mouths plugged with 
tobacco, their eyes filled with smoke and their heels higher than their heads, 
they are enabled to comprehend the most subtle metaphysics, and to practically 
apply the highest moral philosophy. There they lie, scores of them— 

Per tota novem quibus jugera corpora 
Poriguntur 

The Juniors are making the best possible use of the best term in the College 
course. Study being an “ optional” with them they employ their time loung- 
ing on the grass, walking, riding, boating, &c. Speaking of boating, reminds 
us that Harvard has been beaten in a boat-race. The fact is stated by the 
Editor of the Harvard Magazine, the where, when and by whom not mentioned. 
Perhaps the Editor has a poor memory of such things. Courage, Yale; Harv- 
ard’s down. Speaking of Harvard, induces us to offer a word of comfort to 
thoce secret Societies of Yale, which have not obtained all the men they wanted. 
The Societies of Harvard can obtain no men at all. The whole Sophomore 
Class is pledged not to join. There is one exception to the above remark with 
reference to the employment of the Juniors. It is that of the Hebrew Class. 
What was never known before, since the establishment of optionals, the num- 
ber pursuing the study of Hebrew is nine—the same as that of the Muses. If 
progress means anything, it is evident that all are in the habit of relying on the 
Muses for the knowledge of the language. To show that this is no mean branch 
of study, we will just state the composition of the Class. Foremost are three 
Editors of the Yale Lit. who lead the Class. Next comes the First President of 
the Brothers, who goes to recitation occasionally. Moreover, there are the 
Vice President of the Brothers, Censor and Collector. There is one Pole, who 
has come all the way from Warsaw to Yale College tostudy Hebrew. The other 
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two may be designated best, one of them as a Delta-Phi man, the other as a neu-! 
tral. Such proficiency is made by all, that the Editors are expected soon to be} 
able to write Hebrew poetry, which shall rival the songs of Moses and Miriam, 

The President is expected to deliver his statement of facts speech in Hebrew 

the Vice-President to keep silence in Hebrew—the Censor to issue his mandates 

in Hebrew, and the Collector, becoming inspired with the Jewish spirit, to col- 

lect more taxes and appropriate more money to his own uses than any Collector 

has done for years. Inasmuch as it is one of the highest vf College honors te 

belong to the Hebrew Class, we will state for the benefit of the Freshmen Socie- 

ties, that four of its members are Sigma Delta men, three Sigma Epsilon, the re- 

mainder neutrals. Sigma Delta’s ahead. Delta Kappa nowhere. 

The Sophomores are cramming themselves full. Every night they give all 
College the headache singing “ Biennals are a bore.” We would respectfully 
suggest, that if they desire at any time a change of tune for their standard linea, 
they can refer to the index of the Musical Collections of the Handel and Hay- 
den Society, or to that of any popular Ethiopian melodies. The Freshmen are 
doing, what Freshmen alone have not learned not to do, studying. 

The elections to Phi Beta Kappa came off two weeks since, with the usual 
bell-tolling and peanut collation. So great was the joy of some of the elected, 
that they knew not soberness for a week. We are proud to state, and all the 
readers of the Lit. will be proud to hear it, one of the Editors is among the 
happy number. 

To show that poetic wit is not extinct among us, we quote the only four 
intelligible lines of a sublime effusion that came to us through the office :— 

“ He understands his p’s and q’s 
As well as any Tutor, 
Particularly in xq’s 
Fe—q—liarly ’cutor,” 

To show the power and beauty of a beautiful metaphor, we quote from 
poem found in an exchange: 

“ Unmantled, dismantled, awreck 
The sea-sick merchantman lay, 


The breakers champooing her deck 
With the foaming brine of the bay.” 


The next time you go to the barber's, reader, you will be enabled to appre- 


ciate the third line, and if you ever take a sail on a gusty day you may be led 
to sympathize with the poor “ merchantman” mentioned in the second. 


Norices.—No, 1. One of the Fditors—the long one—would have formally 
acknowledged the reception of a Hat from his class, had there been room. 

No. 2. Any person having Nos, 2 and 3 of the XIX Vol. of the Lit. and No. 
9 of Vol. XXI, and willing to dispose of them, will confer a special favor by 
selling them to T. H. Pease. 


To Conrersurors.—The article entitled “Blue” we were happy to receive, 
and regret that we cannot find room for it in the present number. It shall 
appear in our next. 
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